Life and Letters

a taste for the obscene, and, comprehensive
though his irony is, he seldom if ever jeers at
genuine virtue or makes sport of suffering. As
Mr. Whibley suggests, it is conceivable that
his ironic method has misled people; though
how anyone in his senses could have supposed
that he meant to be taken literally when he
argued that the superfluous children of the
poor Irish should be exported for food, it is
difficult to conceive. Some, at least, of his
contemporaries gave him credit for good inten-
tions. The Irish, at one period, would have
risen in rebellion had the Government attacked
him. Pope, Harley and Bolingbroke knew
the warmth of his affections. And an obscure
publisher, who printed his poems, after remark-
ing on the savagery with which he had written
about women.and Whigs, thought fit to add :
" We have been assured by several judicious
and learned gentlemen, that what the
author hath here writ, on either of those
two Subjects, hath no other Aim than to
reform the Errors of both Sexes." Surely a
large and a lofty aim !

The same bookseller, in the same apology,
made another true, if oddly expressed, observa-
tion : " Whatever he writ, whether good, bad
or indifferent, is an Original in itself." Swift
was one of the most natural writers we have
ever had. He did not bother at all about his
sentences: he had a quick, vivid, witty,
logical mind, and his style has precisely those
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